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This current afterwards runs northward along the s.w. coast of 
Greenland until about lat. 64° w., and at times even up to Hol- 
steinborg, which is in about 67° n. 

This current undoubtedly afterwards, by turning to the west- 
ward, unites with the current coming from Baffin and Hudson 
Bays, running to the southward on the western side of Davis Strait 
along the coast of Labrador, and thus increases that enormous 
quantity of ice which is brought towards the s. to Newfoundland 
and further down in the Atlantic Ocean, frequently disturbing and 
endangering the navigation between Europe and Northern 
America. 



V. — Memoir on the Map of Damascus, Hauran, and the Lebanon 
Mountains, Constructed, from personal survey, by the Rev, 
J. L. Porter, a.m., f.r.g.s., and m r.s.l. 

Communicated by John Hogg, Esq., m.a., j.r.s., f.r.g.s. 
Bead, November 26, 1855. 

No section of Syria has hitherto been so much neglected by the 
geographer as the environs of Damascus. The brief notes, and 
even the few errors of Burckhardt have, since his time, been 
handed down through each successive generation of authors and 
cartographers, without alteration or addition. The consequence 
is, that on all the maps hitherto published, the great plain sur- 
rounding the city, though teeming with large villages, is almost a 
blank, and the few places that are inserted are not in their true 
positions. The mountain chain of Antilibanus also is distorted 
and misplaced ; the rivers of Damascus are mere fancy sketches, 
and the three lakes, into which they empty their waters, have been 
thrown into one for the sake of unity. 

When I began, in the year 1850, to traverse the country, I felt 
the want of an accurate map ; and as business led me frequently 
to travel up and down the valley of the Barada, the idea occurred 
to me of delineating its course, at least from its fountain to the city. 
I immediately commenced a series of observations with a large 
compass, for which the nature of the district was well adapted. 
From a little wely that crowns the brow of the ravine through 
which the river enters the plain, I could see the sublime gorge in 
the central mountain chain at Suk ; and from a commanding 
position beside Neby Habil {Prophet Abel), at the mouth of this 
gorge, I saw a conspicuous landmark that showed the position of 
the great fountain in the plain of Zebdany. My residence at 
Bludan afforded many opportunities of noting the features and 
directions of the mountain chains that encompass this beautiful 
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plain. Distances were calculated from carefully-kept itineraries. 
Thus, Damascus being taken as a fixed point, I constructed the 
sketch-map of the Barada — the ancient Abana. 

While tracing the course of the river I made a series of 
observations with the aneroid, to ascertain the amount of its fall 
and the elevations of the mountain-chains around, of which the 
following is the result. 

The mountain-range on the east side of the plain of Zebdany 
is the central ridge of Antilibanus, and has an average elevation 
of about 6000 ft. ; one of its peaks, 8 m. n.e. of the fountain 
of the Barada, attains an altitude of 7000, and is, with the excep- 
tion of Hermon, the loftiest in the whole range. The ridge on 
the western side of the plain, which has been represented as the 
main one, is considerably lower, and rapidly decreases in altitude 
as it runs n.e towards the ravine of the Yahfufeh. Its average 
height is not over 5000 ft. The plain of Zebdany, at the fountain 
of the Barada, is 3343 ft. above the level of the sea. The river 
falls 70 ft, between its source and the ruined Roman bridge at 
the foot of the plain. From the latter point to the modern bridge 
above Stik the fall is 251 ft. ; from hence to the village of 
Judeideh, on the plain of Sahra, it is 563 ft. ; and hence to 
Damascus 265 ft. The whole fall, therefore, from the fountain 
to the city is 1149 ft., and the distance being about 23 Roman 
miles the fall is nearly 50 ft. to the mile. 

As I resided during the summer months at Bludan, and had 
occasion frequently to visit Damascus, I had the opportunity of 
surveying another deep valley that descends the eastern slopes of 
Antilibanus, parallel to the Barada. It is called Wadi Helbon, 
from a village of the same name, which I have elsewhere shown 
to be identical with the Helbon of JEzekiel, famous for its wine. 
Other short tours across the wild country between these valleys 
enabled me to complete a rough map of this section of the moun- 
tain range, and one result of these surveys was to prove that the 
valley of the Barada and the plain of Zebdany, viewed in relation 
to Damascus, had been hitherto placed too far westward. 

My next important journey was made in September 1852, and 
the objects I had in view were, — 1st. To ascertain the general 
formation of the southern section of the Antilibanus range and the 
courses of the several parallel ridges that constitute it; and, 
2nd. To discover the sources and explore the upper valleys of the 
river 'Awaj, which I felt persuaded is identical with the ancient 
Pharpar. 

I started from Bludan, and travelled through the mountains to 
Rasheiya at the foot of Hermon, taking bearings of every village 
and prominent mountain peak as I passed along, and connecting 
them with the section previously surveyed. From Rasheiya I 
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ascended Herman, and spent a night on its summit. From this 
commanding point the whole southern section of Antilibanus was 
spread out before me like an embossed map. I sketched the 
leading features, and took careful bearings of nearly every village, 
correcting the angles by a pocket-sextant. I likewise took 
bearings of two very conspicuous conical hills on each side of the 
plain of Damascus — Tell Mania and Jebel Ziniyeh. These 
observations I found of the greatest importance, not only in laying 
down but also in shading the mountain ridges. 

From the eastern brow of Hermon I looked down an unbroken 
declivity of some 6000 ft. to the bottom of a profound valley that 
opens up the giant mountain to its very centre, and there I saw 
distinctly a number of little fountains, the waters of which unite 
half an hour farther down beside a village called 'Amy, and form 
a large stream. This stream flows about due E. through the 
ravine for about 5 m., passing the villages Rimeh, Khirbek, and 
Bk'asem, and then enters the plain, where it turns s. by e., and 
winds over it by Kefr Hauwar to Sasa. This is the north and 
principal branch of the river 'Awaj, and is generally called Nahr 
'Arny. 

After visiting the sources of the Jordan at Hasbeiya, Tell el- 
Kady, and Baneas, I travelled round the southern base of Hermon 
to the little village of Beit Jenn. It is situated in the bottom of 
a deep and wild ravine, and in the sides of the cliffs above it are 
numerous excavated tombs. A fine stream flows down the glen 
from a fountain about an hour westward at the base of the great 
mountain ridge. I followed the course of this stream down the 
valley, and in a quarter of an hour came to another large fountain 
on its right bank. In 15 minutes more the united waters enter 
the plain, and flow across it, in a deep bed, e. by s. to Sasa, 
where they uuite with the Nahr 'Arny. 

I now rode along the base of the mountains to Kefr Hauwar, 
on the banks of the latter stream, where De Saulcy attempts to 
prove that the Roman road from Damascus to Caesarea Philippi 
followed this route ; but a little observation, as he passed along, 
might have shown him that there is not a trace of an ancient road 
along the whole line, and that the nature of the ground, especially 
between Beit Jenn and Mejdel, is such as Roman engineers would 
never have selected except from absolute necessity ; and a little 
reading would have informed him that the Roman road was dis- 
covered many years ago, and is referred to by Irby and Mangles. 
It runs from Baneas, by Lake Phiala, to Kuneiterah, and thence 
by Sasa to Damascus. De Saulcy again brings forward many 
learned arguments to prove that Kefr Hauwar is identical with 
the Aere of the Itinerary of Antonine, and that Beitimah, a neigh- 
bouring village, occupies the site of the Ad Ammontem of the 
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Peutinger Tables ; but his arguments are again unfounded. 
The road of the Itinerary is entirely different from that of the 
Peutinger Tables, and further, Aere has been identified with 
Sunamein, on the Haj road, as Ritter has shown in his ' Erd- 
kunde.' 

Following the road across the Nahr 'Arny and along the base 
of Hermon to Katana, I searched in vain for the river Berdy, 
laid down in Burckhardt's map, and of course on all others since 
published. This river is purely imaginary ; there is, indeed, a 
little canal of this name, the waters of which are collected by a 
subterraneous aqueduct near the village of Ashrafiyeh, about a 
mile w. of the Haj road, and are conducted a few miles eastward 
to irrigate the gardens of Baweidah. It is in every respect like a 
score of others the traveller may see on the plain of Damascus. 

During my next tour I extended my surveys towards the n.e. 
and e. along the slopes of Antilibanus. This section of country 
is almost entirely new ground ; few have visited it, and none have 
as yet attempted any detailed description. I had previously 
passed through it on my way to Palmyra, but it was during the 
present journey that I thoroughly explored it. 

Passing through Burzeh, at the entrance of the wild ravine of 
Maraba, I ascended the Jebel Salahiyeh in the track of an ancient 
road. After crossing the Sahra and another barren ridge, I 
reached the castellated convent of Saidnaya. Above it is a 
mountain, called Mar Shurabin (St. Cherubim /), containing a 
number of small oratories now in ruins. These, I presume, are 
the convents with which Berghaus has adorned this part of his 
map of Syria. It is enough to say that not one of them occupies 
its true position. Saidnaya is manifestly a site of remote anti- 
quity, and an Arabic MS. in my possession identifies it with 
Danaba, an ecclesiastical city, and also mentioned by Ptolemy. I 
next rode to Jubb 'Adin, where I wound through a range of hills 
by a pass of singular wildness and grandeur, and continued my 
route to Maltila, which occupies a most romantic position at the 
entrance of a sublime glen, and which is remarkable as one of 
the three villages in which the Syriac language is still spoken. 

From the summit of a towering cliff above the village I ob- 
tained a commanding view over the whole district, and was able 
to obtain a clear conception of the features of the mountain chains. 
The eastern slopes of Antilibanus are here composed of a series 
of terraces. The highest is about 9 m. broad, and runs along the 
base of the great central chain. I now stood on the brow of its 
supporting wall, which commences at the head of Wady Helbon, 
and extends n.e. by e. to Nebk, where it sweeps round to the n. 
and approaches the main chain. The supporting wall of the 
second terrace, which embraces the plain of Saidnaya, commences 
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at Menin ; and the wall of the third terrace, or plain of Sahr£, is 
the Salahiyeh range. The fronts of these several ridges are in 
most places walls of naked rock, and they have thus a singular 
appearance, somewhat resembling the crests of so many broad 
waves. They do not run in parallel courses, but open out like a 
fan, having Hermon for their centre. 

From Maltila I rode to Yabrud, a large village, situated at the 
entrance of a wild ravine. It occupies the site of the Jabruda of 
Ptolemy, and of the Notit. Eccles. The remains of one of the 
earliest churches in Syria may still be seen in the bevelled stones 
of its cathedral. Here we turned southward to Kustul, where 
we struck the great caravan-road, which we followed to Kuteifeh. 
From hence we crossed the lower mountain-range in a south- 
eastern direction to Maksura, the last village towards the desert 
in the plain of Damascus. This enabled me to see the features 
of a large district hitherto unexplored. 

At Maksura, or Dumeir, as the Turks call it, are the ruins of 
a handsome temple, erected in the time of the Emperor Philip, as 
may be seen from an inscription already communicated to the 
Royal Society of Literature through Mr. Hogg.* Half an hour 
eastward are the foundation and prostrate ruins of a considerable 
town, apparently of the Roman period. In the Itinerary of 
Antonine there is a Roman road mentioned, with stations and dis- 
tances as follows : — Geroda to Telsea, m. p. xvi. ; Damasco, xxiv. ; 
Aere, xxxii. 

Geroda might possibly be represented by the modern Jerud, a 
large village on the caravan-road to Palmyra, From Jerud to 
Maksura, through the valley of the Mukubrit, is just 16 m. and 
from hence to Damascus is 24 m. These facts render it pro- 
bable that this may be the site of the ancient Telsea.j 

The lower parts of the " rivers of Damascus " and the eastern 
and southern section of the plain still remain unexplored. During 
the month of November, 1852, I made an excursion into this 
region with a few friends. We followed the right bank of the 
Barada from the city to where it forms a kind of delta and falls 
into the lakes. This river, after passing through Damascus, runs 
across the rich plain in a winding course nearly due e. Numerous 
canals are led off from it, both above and below the city, to irri- 
gate the plain. At the distance of about 14 m. a small branch 
runs off to the n.e., and falls into the east lake — El-Bahret esh- 
Shurkiyeh. Nearly 2 miles beyond this the main channel 
divides into two branches, both of which fall into the south lake 
— El-Bahret el-Kibliyeh, a mile and a half distant from each 

* See vol. v. part ii. * Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature for 1855.' 
t Generally written Thelsece, or Thelsea. — J. H. 
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other. The south lake appeared like a vast expanse of marsh, 
covered with forests of reeds, and having spots of clear water at 
intervals. From numerous observations, I estimated its length at 
about 6% m., and its breadth 5£. Along its northern and north- 
eastern border is a belt of elevated ground, covered with groves 
of the tamarisk, averaging more than a mile in breadth. Beyond 
this lies the east lake, similar in appearance to the other ; it is 
about 8i m. long by 4 broad, but its borders are not so clearly 
defined as the south lake. A narrow wadi, like a canal, unites 
the two, but otherwise they are always separated. The aspect 
of these lakes is quite different during the winter and spring, as 
the water then almost completely covers the reed-forests. The 
ground has a gradual slope upwards from their eastern borders to 
the base of a line of hills called the Tellul. Here there are no 
settled inhabitants, nor could I see the remains of any villages, 
but I observed three large ruins, like castles, in the distance. 

On the southern side of the south lake there is a gentle swell 
in the plain, about 3 m. in breadth, and beyond this is another 
lake, or extensive marsh, called Bahret Hijaneh, about 5 m. long, 
by 4 J broad. Into it the river 'Awaj empties its waters, and the 
winter stream, that descends from the Jebel Hauran through the 
Wadi Liwa, also enters its s.w. corner. 

It will then be observed that instead of one lake, which pre- 
vious geographers have been pleased to call Bahr el-Merj, or 
Lake of the Meadow, and into which they have compelled all the 
real and imaginary rivers of the whole region to flow, there are in 
reality three lakes. To enable me to lay down these and the 
courses of the Barada and 'Awaj on the map, I took numerous 
bearings and kept careful itineraries. I also connected this dis- 
trict, by means of the conspicuous points Tell Mania, Jebel 
Tiniyeh, and Hermon, with the other sections surveyed. 

The next journey I made was more extensive than,any of the 
preceding, and through a country still more interesting in an 
historical or antiquarian point of view — the ancient kingdom of 
Bashan. The results of this tour, in so far as the geography 
is concerned, I shall give in a few sentences, referring those who 
may desire a detailed account of the antiquities, history, and in- 
habitants to my work entitled * Five Years in Damascus.' 

A perusal of Burckhardt's notes and of the rough sketches of 
Buckingham had given me some idea of the general features of 
the Hauran, and of the almost innumerable ruined and deserted 
towns scattered over it : while a careful study of the Bible, the 
writings of Josephus, the geography of Reland, and the * Palastina 
und Syrien ' of Ritter, prepared me for an attempt to define the 
situation and boundaries of the ancient provinces and to identify 
some of the sites of ancient cities. The lists attached to Robinson's 
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c Researches ' are, in this latter respect, of very great value, and, 
before setting out, I was fortunately able to complete them from 
authentic sources. To prepare more especially for the construction 
of a map, I took a sketch of Burckhardt's for constant reference, 
to enable me to observe and note on the spot every inaccuracy or 
deficiency. A short time previous to my visit, Fezzy Beg, a 
Turkish officer of Engineers, formerly in the Hungarian service, 
had surveyed a portion of the Hauran, and through the kindness 
of my friend General Guyon (Kurshid Pasha) I obtained a copy 
of it, which I also carried with me. I soon discovered that the 
latter map, though it contained some new and useful matter, 
was not constructed with any degree of care or accuracy. Thus 
equipped, and having my sextant, a large and also a small compass 
in my pocket, I set out. 

Crossing the river Awaj by a substantial bridge at the village 
of Nejha, and surmounting the eastern spurs of Jebel Mania, I 
traversed the hitherto untrodden plain, to the deserted town of 
Burak, on the n.e. corner of the Lejah. From hence I followed 
the right bank of the Liwa, along the side of the wilderness of 
rocks, to the northern base of the Jebel Hauran. I here visited 
the remains of the ancient ecclesiastical city of Batanea, situated 
on the declivity of the mountains, commanding an extensive view 
over the great plain that extends uninterrupted to the Telliil. I 
was here able to correct some errors of Burckhardt in his descrip- 
tion of the towns in this district, which he did not visit, and 
likewise those of Berghaus. — 1st, in representing the Safa as a 
mountainous region ; and 2nd, in placing it immediately on the 
n. side of the Jebel Hauran. The Safa is a rocky plain like the 
Lejah ; and it is situated a day's journey E. by n. of the Jebel 
Hauran. 

I next visited the extensive ruins of Shuka, the Saccaea of 
Ptolemy. From a survey of the situation of this town and the 
topography of the mountain range above it, compared with the 
statements of Ptolemy, I was led to conclude that the whole range 
of Jebel Hauran, and not the single peak Kuleib, or little Heart, 
is the ancient Alsadamus Mons. The district which comprehends 
this mountain range is now called Ard el Bathanyeh, " the Province 
of Bathanyeh ; " and this fact, combined with a careful examina- 
tion of ancient authorities, convinced me that this province is 
identical with the ancient Batanaea, which geographers have 
hitherto located on the banks of the Yarmuk, far to the westward. 
The arguments by which I prove this point may be seen at length 
in the * Journal of Sacred Literature,' and also in my work 
' Five Years in Damascus.' 

Proceeding in a south-westerly direction along the base of the 
mountains, I examined the ruins of Shuhba, and took such bearings 

VOL. XXVI. E 
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from a lofty tell beside them, as served to fix the position of the 
s.e. corner of the Lejah, and the courses of the valleys Nimreh 
and Liwa. At the ruined town of Suleim, about 4 m. s.w. of 
Shuhba, I copied a long Greek inscription from a beautiful 
temple, containing the following line : — 

ENEAAOENEOnOAITHCOIROAOMHEZENEYTYX.* 

We know from the Notitia Ecclesiastica, that there was a Neapolis 
in this district, which is generally mentioned in connexion with 
Canata and other towns in the neighbourhood. It is highly pro- 
bable that Suleim occupies the site of that city. 

In my route from this place by Kunawat, Suweideh, and 'Ary 
to Busrah, I travelled in some places along, and always near 
a fine Roman road. I was credibly informed that it runs through 
the Lejah in nearly a straight line from Musmeih ; and I saw- 
afterwards several traces of it between that city and Damascus. 
These facts led to an important discovery at an after period. I 
was naturally anxious during my surveys, and in the drawing up 
of my map, to identify, as far as possible, the lines of Roman roads 
as given by ancient geographers. When the map was completed, 
and the road, here referred to, laid down, it struck me at once 
that a highway, connecting such important towns, must have been 
referred to by ancient authors. Turning to the Peutinger Tables, 
I found a road, which I had not yet been able to identify, which 
is as follows : — Damaspo, Aenos, p.m. xxvii ; Chanata, xxxvii ; 
Bhose, xx. 

There can be no doubt that Chanata is the ancient Kenath, and 
the modern Kunawat ; and its distance from Damascus, as laid 
down on my map, is just 64 Roman m. And on measuring 27 
m. from Damascus southward along the road referred to, I found 
that the point of the compasses rested on Musmeih. But Musmeih 
has been identified with Phaenos, the former capital of Trachonitis ; 
and it is easy to see how the accidental blotting of a single letter 
(0) would change Phaenos, into Aenos. It may be seen by the 
map, that from Kunawat to Busrah is just 20 Roman m. ; and it 
is highly probable that from the inaccuracy of a transcriber, or 
the dimness of age, Bostra may have become Rkose (Boapa., 'Pcow).^ 

Between Suweideh and ' Ary I corrected an error in Burckhardt's 

* This line completed would be : — 

That is, " Eneadus, an inhabitant of Neapolis, built (this monument) fortunately." 
There is nothing, however, to fix its date. See further, part 2, vol. v., Trans. 
Royal Society of Literature, 1855. — J. H. 

*T Rhose may be easily corrupted from Bostra thus : the Septuagint translation of 
Bostra is Botrog, Bosor, which in time might be erroneously written 'Votro^ Ehosor ; 
and so "Poiro^ Bhose, might come into use. — J. H. 
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map. He made two journeys between these towns, but by different 
routes. In the first he went round by Sehweh, and was five hours 
on the road ; in the latter he went direct and was only half the 
time. His cartographer, not understanding the circumstance, 
appears to have struck a mean between the two ; and therefore 
'Ary is much too far s. Burckhardt's itinerary from 'Ary to 
Hebran, I also found very incorrect. 'Ary is most probably the 
KcofjLn hQux&oLsTpa.<xjuvos of the ' Notitia Ecclesiastica.' 

From Busrah a number of ancient roads radiate in straight 
lines. One runs over the plain to Glnisam, and extends, as I was 
informed, to Der'a, the Adraa of Eusebius ; and this is doubtless 
the road laid down on the Peutinger Tables. The distance, 24 m., 
agrees exactly with my map. Another road runs straight, as an 
arrow, to Sulkhad, the strong fortress of which is clearly seen 
crowning a conical hill in the distance. Along the latter I 
travelled to Sulkhad, the ancient Salcah. From the summit of 
the castle, the view is extensive and interesting. Towards the e. 
and s. a plain stretches to the horizon, and is thickly studded with 
deserted towns and large villages ; upwards of thirty were in sight, 
Here is a most inviting field for the enterprising traveller. A fine 
straight road runs across the plain in a direction s.e., and a 
tradition, older than the time of Abulfeda, says that it extends to 
Irak and Baghdad. May this not be the channel along which 
the great tide of commerce flowed from the East, in the days of 
Bostra's prosperity? 

From Sulkhad I returned to Kureiyeh, where are the remains 
of a large and very ancient city. Its name, position, and manifest 
remote antiquity, suggest its identity with the Kerioth of the 
plain of Moab, mentioned by Ezekiel in connexion with Bozrah, 
and Beth-gamul. Turning from this place toward the lofty peak 
of the Kuleib, I ascended the mountains to Hebran, which is ad- 
mirably situated for a point of observation, as it commands the 
whole country from 'Ary to Busrah, and from thence to Sulkhad. 

1 also saw from it the Castle of Sehwet el-Khudr. I here de- 
tected a very serious error in the map of Burckhardt. In going 
from Hebran to Zaele, or rather Saleh, he passed over the whole 
breadth of the mountain-chain to the eastern plain ; but in return- 
ing thence to Sehwet el-Khudr, he recrossed only an eastern 
ridge. The plain into which he descended from the latter town is 
in reality only a valley, which divides the mountains from El 
Kuleib southwards. Down this valley he rode in two hours to 
Ayoun ('Ayiin) : now ' Ayiin is only half an hour distant, due north, 
from Sulkhad, whereas, in Burckhardt, the distance is represented 
at 2£ hours. In his map this distance has not been properly laid 
down ; but still the distance there is much too great, being nearly 

2 hours. Here there is no error on Burckhardt's part, there is 

e 2 
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merely a want of sufficient fulness in not giving directions as well 
as distances. From 'Ayun he turned nearly due east and recrossed 
the ridge to the ruined town of 'Orman, which he reached in 2i 
hours ; and from thence he returned w, by s., in li hour to 
Sulkhad. Instead of 4f hours, therefore, Sulkhad is only 2i hours 
from Sehwet el-Khudr. These observations have led me to bring 
Busrah, Sulkhad, and the whole southern section of the Jebel 
Hauran considerably farther north than they have been hitherto 
placed by geographers. 

My route from Hebran led me back again to Suweideh and 
thence across the plain of Auranitis to Nejran, a large ruined 
town, within the borders of the Lejah. From thence I skirted 
the edge of this singular region to Edhr'a and Khubab, and then 
crossing the plain on the n. to Deir 'Aly, proceeded by Kesweh 
to Damascus. The observations I made at Nejn n and Edhr'a 
were unfortunately lost in an encounter with the fierce Muslems 
of the latter place ; but I had noted that the map of Fezzy Beg 
was here more trustworthy, and I afterwards obtained a large 
amount of information from intelligent natives. Burckhardt's map 
is very incorrect in this district. The relative positions of Edhr'a, 
Eshmiskin, and Nawa are totally wrong, and their distances out of 
all proportion. I have defined the boundaries of the ancient pro- 
vinces of Auranitis and Trachonitis ; but as the arguments in 
favour of my views are given at length in my work on Damascus, 
I will not here repeat them. 

The Lejah is by far the most remarkable part of this interesting 
country. It is of an irregular shape, about 22 m. long by 14 wide, 
and the whole circumference I estimated at 58 geographical m. 
Its border is everywhere as clearly defined as the line of a rocky 
coast, which indeed it very much resembles with its inlets, bays, 
and promontories. At the south-east angle the stony ground 
extends out from it to the base of the mountains, and the border 
is not so apparent ; there is this distinction, however, between the 
one and the other, that, while the plain is only stony, the Lejah 
has, in addition to the stones, a stratum of rock covering nearly 
the whole surface. The general surface is elevated from 20 to 
30 ft. above the surrounding plain. At a little distance it appears 
as flat as a sea ; and there are only two little conical hills in it, 
the loftiest of which is not above 300 ft. in altitude. 

The Lejah is wholly composed of a black basaltic rock, which 
appears to have, in some past age, issued from pores or fissures in 
the earth in a liquid state, and to have spread out on every side 
until the plain was almost covered. Before cooling, its surface was 
agitated by some fearful agency ; and it was then shattered and 
rent by internal convulsions. The cup-like cavities from which 
the liquid mass was projected are still seen ; and likewise the 
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wavy surface, which a thick liquid generally assumes as it cools 
while flowing, is very distinct. The recent lava-stream which I 
saw on the side of Vesuvius was in some places similar in appear- 
ance to the surface of the Lejah ; and the blasted desolation of 
that mountain where covered thickly with shattered fragments of 
the black rock, and deeply seamed with yawning ravines, strongly 
reminded me of this dreary region. Strange as it may seem, 
however, the whole province is studded with deserted cities and 
villages, in all of which the dwellings are solidly built, and mani- 
festly of remote antiquity, and in not a few are stately monuments 
of a later and more polished age. 

I thus traversed the whole region between the Haj or Pilgrim 
road and the borders of the desert in such a way as to enable me 
to cover it with a network of bearings, embracing all the more 
important towns and villages. And these I connected with the 
well-defined summits of Hermon and Mania, and afterwards with 
several places in the plain of Damascus, from which I took bear- 
ings of the Kuleib and Tell Khalediyeh. 

The provinces of Jaulan and Jedur I have not yet explored. I 
have delineated them on the map, partly from some distant bear- 
ings, connected with information received from intelligent natives ; 
and partly from the map of Fezzy Beg and the routes of Burckhardt 
and Captain Newbold. I have not, by any means, the same con- 
fidence in the accuracy of this section, as of that I visited myself. 

The Roman road from Damascus to Neve I have laid down, as 
traces of it still exist. The distance of the former city from Aere, 
as given in the Itinerary, agrees with my map ; but that between 
Aere and Neve is much too great. I attempt no solution of the 
difficulty. 

A journey from Bludan to Beyrout by Zahleh, and back again 
by the Cedars and Baalbek, connected with several minor tours, 
enabled me to run a series of triangles up the great valley of the 
Bukaa as far as Baalbek, and thus to connect Libanus with Anti- 
libanus ; and during a subsequent journey to Hums, I carried my 
survey round the northern end of the latter chain. I first crossed 
the mountains from Saidnaya to Baalbek, and then travelled along 
their base to Lebweh and Ras Baalbek. From the latter place I 
rode over the plain to the great fountain of the Orontes, and re- 
crossed it to examine the extensive ruins of Jusy. From Jusy I 
went to Riblah, and then followed the right bank of the Orontes 
to Hums. I returned to Damascus by the caravan-road as far 
as Nebk, and afterwards via Malula. 

Observations were made during these journeys from two points 
on the summits of Antilibanus, to connect the plains on each side, 
and to determine the true course of the central chain, which runs 
in nearly a straight line, n.e. by compass from Hermon. From 
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the lofty mountain peak above Bludan, I saw the exact position of 
Damascus on the one side, and the columns of the great temple at 
Baalbek on the other. Bearings, taken from this point therefore, 
at once served to check and verify the lines of three different 
routes I had followed between these cities, which, when laid down 
on the map, had somewhat surprised me. Baalbek I now found 
to be n. 12° w. of Damascus, instead of nearly n.w., as repre- 
sented by Berghaus and others. It is remarkable that so great 
an error should thus long have escaped the notice of scientific 
men. Any observant traveller can see, at a glance, that the plains 
of Zebdany and Surghaya, and the long Wadi Marabun, are all 
in a direct line, extending nearly from s.w. to n.e. by compass. 
Yet hitherto the route from the southern end of the plain of 
Zebdany towards Marabun has been represented as running due 
n,, and on some maps n. by w. Dr. Wilson took bearings from 
a ruin called Khan Bunduk on the eastern side of the plain of 
Zebdany, and again from the head of Wadi Marabun, which tend 
to confirm my statement. Mount Hermon bore from both places 
s.w. by s., and hence it is plain that he must have travelled 
from the one to the other in a direction n.e. by n. He draws 
the rather remarkable conclusion that he must have proceeded due 
n. in the interval ; and even his cartographer appears to concur 
in this view. 

From a point in the Bukaa, about 7 m. above Baalbek, I 
obtained a view, and took a bearing of the monument of Hurmul^ 
which, from its commanding position, forms an admirable station 
for the surveyor. From Hurmul I took the angles of the summit 
of Hermon and the castle-hill of Hums; while from the latter 
almost every village in the surrounding plain was visible, and 
likewise the course of the caravan-road to Damascus for a distance 
of more than 20 m. The Tell Mindow is also an important 
station ; a bearing of it from the village of Shemsm served to 
connect the caravan-road with the banks of the Orontes. There 
is also a very remarkable gap through the northern end of Anti- 
libanus, which, as it is seen distinctly from both sides, serves to 
connect the routes I followed going and returning. 

It will be seen that the range of Antilibanus is removed much 
farther eastward than it appears on former maps ; and it has also 
been extended more than 15 m. farther into the plain of Hums. 
This range now terminates in long. 36° 50' e., and lot. 34° 25' n., 
instead of, as represented in Berghaus' map, 36° 20', and 34° 10' ; 
a correction is thus made of half a degree in long , and a quarter of 
a degree in lat. 

In constructing the map as it now appears, I first endeavoured 
to fix the true positions of Damascus and Baalbek. In doing so I 
had no very satisfactory data on which to work, since I was 
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obliged to correct their positions, as assumed by the best autho- 
rities, in order to make them agree with my own observations. 
Having laid down these places, I constructed the several routes 
I had followed between them, and thus fixed with care the station 
on the summit of the lofty peak above Bludan. I then laid down 
the stations of observation on Hermon, Jebel Tiniyeh, Tell Mani'a 
and Tell es-Salahfyeh, from each of which, with the exception of 
the second, / had taken the angles of all the others. On the basis 
thus formed, I constructed the whole from my itineraries, and very 
numerous bearings. 

It will thus be observed, that the map has no claim to strict 
accuracy, as there were no points within the bounds of my survey, 
astronomically fixed to serve as a basis. I have endeavoured, 
however, to approximate as closely to the truth as possible ; and I 
have been careful to delineate with accuracy the relative positions 
of the several provinces, cities, and villages. 

It has often been to me a subject of regret that, from the want 
of the requisite instruments, I have not been able to improve the 
many opportunities I have had of ascertaining from astronomical 
observation, the true position of many important towns in this 
interesting country. Were the latitudes and longitudes of Damas- 
cus, Hums, Busrah, and a few other places ascertained, an accu- 
rate and full map of this section of Syria could now be constructed. 
This, however, I can scarcely hope to accomplish, for I have 
already found it to be rather an expensive amusement to conduct 
scientific investigations in a country like Syria, where one is de- 
pendent wholly on his own resources. 



VI. — Report of a Journey in Palestine. By Mr. Henry Poole, 
Communicated by the Earl of Clarendon. 

September 27, 1855. — Leaving Constantinople for Jaffa by the 
steamer, we stopped a short time at Gallipoli, the Dardanelles, 
Tenedos, Mitylene, Smyrna, Chio, Rhodes, Marsine, Alexandretta, 
Latakia, Larnaca in Cyprus, to land and take in goods and pas- 
sengers. 

October 7, Sunday. — Arrived at Beyrtit. 

October 9.— We stopped for a short time at Mount Carmel, and 
anchored off Jaffa at 3 p.m. 

October 10.— The Vice Consul arranged about engaging horses 
to take us to Jerusalem. He informed me that 150 okes or 
400 lbs. were a camel's load from Jerusalem; the charge for 
carriage 25 piastres or 45. 2d. per load. The charge for storage 
was 10 piastres or Is. Sd. per load for a reasonable time ; the 



